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Almost  every  aspect  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Scotland  has  been  the  subject  of  violent  controversy.  Recent 
research,  however,  has  helped  historians  to  view  many  of  these 
disputes  in  their  proper  perspective,  and,  if  many  problems  remain 
unsolved,  a greater  degree  of  probability  has  certainly  emerged. 
In  particular  the  thesis  that  the  type  of  organisational  structure 
which  Ninian  established  at  Whithorn  in  the  late  fourth  century 
was  not  monastic,  while  incapable  of  proof,  fits  the  known  evidence 
rather  than  the  counter  theory.  If  the  extension  of  this  theory  to 
permit  at  a somewhat  later  date  episcopal  areas  which  coincided 
with  secular  tribal  areas  such  as  Rheged,  Goddodin  and  another 
undefined  area  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  seems  altogether  too 
fanciful,  much  more  certainty  surrounds  the  episcopal  church  asso- 
ciated with  Kentigern  who  died  in  612.  This  episcopal  church  is 
clearly  associated  with  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  although 
whether  the  church  established  in  connection  with  that  kingdom 
was  situated  on  the  traditional  site  at  Glasgow  or  on  one 
orientated  on  Govan  must  remain  doubtful.  The  sites  of  other 
episcopal  centres  are  equally  unascertainable,  but  a case  can  be 
mounted  for  Old  Melrose,  Stobo  and  Abercorn,  all  of  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  long  ecclesiastical  histories.1 

This  rudimentary  episcopal  structure  which  apparently 
remained  in  existence  until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  was, 
however,  to  be  re-orientated  by  the  organisational  changes  in  the 
Scottish  Church  which  occurred  about  this  time.  These  stemmed 
directly  from  the  arrival  in  563  of  Irish  monks  in  Scotland,  the 
most  important  of  these  being  Columba  who,  with  his  followers, 
founded  the  monastery  at  Iona  in  565. 2 In  direct  descent  from  a 
monasticism  which  originated  in  the  East  Mediterranean,  but 
with  equally  strong  connections  with  North  Africa,  this  movement 
had  reached  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  new  movement  was  that,  in  the 
monasteries  so  founded,  the  abbot  and  not  the  bishop  was  ruler, 
while  provision  for  ministering  to  the  people  was  not  on  planned 
territorial  lines.3 

In  the  years  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Columba  many  such 
monasteries  which  are  archaeologically  represented  by  “enclosed 
monasteries  of  varying  size  on  islands,  promontories  and  high 
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ground,  with  isolated  enclosed  chapelries  and  cemeteries,  with  a 
huge  series  of  grave-markers,  cross-marked  slabs,  free  standing 
crosses  and  pillars,  and  with  all  the  minor  material  culture  of  a 
missionary  church”,  were  to  be  founded.4  Among  such  monasteries 
were  those  of  Artchain  and  Mag  Luinge,  both  situated  on  the  isle 
of  Tiree  and  other  island  monasteries  situated  in  Eigg,  Elachnave 
in  the  Garvelloch  Islands,  Hinba  (Jura)  and  Lismore.  These  were 
all  founded  during  the  lifetime  of  Columba  (d.  597)  as  was  Celia 
Diuni  on  Loch  Awe.  According  to  twelfth-century  Gaelic  tradi- 
tion, Aberdour  and  Turriff  in  Aberdeenshire  were  personally 
founded  by  Columba,  but  this  may  be  doubted  and  their  founda- 
tion should  possibly  be  attributed  with  that  of  Applecross,  Aber- 
nethy  and  Kingarth  in  Bute  to  the  century  after  the  saint’s  death. 
Other  monasteries,  including  one  on  the  island  of  Rhum,  may 
have  been  founded  as  this  monastic  church  extended  through  Pict- 
land  for  something  like  150  years.5  The  greatest  achievement  of 
this  church,  however,  was  not  the  conversion  of  Pictland  and  the 
Northern  Isles,  but  in  its  southwards  expansion  which  culminated 
in  the  resuscitation  of  Christianity  in  Northumbria,  not  on  diocesan 
episcopal  lines  but  with  a strong  element  of  monasticism  based  on 
Lindisfarne.0 

In  the  course  of  this  expansion  between  635  and  663,  the 
original  episcopal  centres  became  monasteries.  Old  Melrose  and 
Abercorn  both  appear  to  have  been  transformed  in  this  manner  into 
monasteries  based  upon  Lindisfarne,  and  at  Whithorn,  at  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  early  monastic  church,  a similar  develop- 
ment seems  to  have  taken  place  in  this  period.  Archaeological 
evidence  would  appear  to  suggest  that  Govan  too  became  monastic 
at  this  time — an  event  which,  when  paralleled  with  developments  at 
the  other  probable  episcopal  centres,  would  seem  to  strengthen 
Govan’s  claim  to  this  status.  At  such  centres  even  though  the  older 
diocesan  centre  remained,  it  was  the  monastic  parochia  — the 
enforceable  sphere  of  influence  of  the  monastery  and  its  abbot, 
which  became  important  and  any  residual  episcopal  influence  must 
have  been  small.7 

The  southwards  expansion  of  this  monastic  church  inevitably 
brought  it  into  collision  with  a fast  expanding  missionary  Roman 
church  with  which  it  was  at  variance  on  a number  of  issues,  some 
of  which,  like  the  shape  of  the  tonsure,  were  fairly  minor  while 
others,  such  as  the  number  of  bishops  required  to  consecrate  and 
the  method  of  computing  the  date  of  Easter,  were  more  important. 
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Nevertheless,  the  status  of  bishops,  which  in  an  ambitious  and 
expanding  church  was  undoubtedly  an  important  individual  issue, 
may  have  been  an  important  underlying  factor  in  the  conflict 
between  the  two  Churches  which  was  eventually  resolved  on  the 
question  of  Easter.  The  decision  in  favour  of  Roman  usage  made 
at  Whitby  in  663/4  was  to  have  far-reaching  consequences,  and, 
as  a verdict  binding  upon  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  its  effect  was 
to  reverberate  to  the  Forth  and  even  beyond  that  line,  as 
Northumbrian  political  power  advanced  northwards  in  the  20 
years  following  the  synod. 

To  calculate  these  effects  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
examine  the  area  south  of  the  Forth-Clyde  line  and  then  to  extend 
this  examination  north  of  that  line.  In  the  area  south  of  the  Forth, 
initial  developments  are  fairly  clear — episcopal  authority  was  to 
be  reasserted  in  line  with  developments  in  the  English  Church.  A 
revived  episcopate  is  found  at  Abercorn  where  Bishop  Trumwin 
was  established  c.  681  before  his  flight  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Angles  by  the  Piets  at  Nechtansmere  near  Dunnichen  in  Angus 
in  685. 8 Thereafter  this  see  was  not  revived,  nor  indeed  were  the 
earlier  diocesan  centres,  if  such  they  were,  at  Old  Melrose  and 
Stobo,  as  the  whole  of  this  area  was  to  be  accounted  as  lying 
within  the  diocese  of  the  bishops  of  Lindisfarne  and,  later,  under 
their  heirs  the  bishops  of  Durham,  who  as  late  as  the  early 
twelfth  century  continued  to  regard  Teviotdale  and  Lothian  as 
part  of  their  diocese.9  Before  that  period,  however,  the  former 
region  had  been  merged  with  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  and  the 
latter  pertained  to  St  Andrews. 

On  the  west,  the  monastery  at  Whithorn  had  been  established 
as  an  episcopal  centre  before  731,  and  under  that  year  Bede 
narrates  that  it  had  been  “raised  to  the  see  of  an  episcopate”  with 
Pecthelm  as  its  first  bishop.  Thereafter  a succession  of  bishops 
extended  at  least  to  790,  when  Badulf  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Whithorn.  At  that  point  the  episcopal  succession  fails,  but  it  is 
evident  that  a group  of  canonici  who  could  have  functioned  as  a 
bishop’s  familia  were  in  existence  before  1177  when  they  were 
changed  into  Premonstratensian  canons  by  Bishop  Christian. 
Equally  it  is  apparent  that  Gilla-Aldan  who  was  elected  bishop 
before  9th  December  1128  was  the  heir  of  an  older  succession 
and  not  the  beginning  of  a new  episcopal  line.10 

Of  the  other  possible  episcopal  centres  within  this  region, 
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evidence  unfortunately  is  almost  totally  lacking.  Of  Glasgow  and 
Govan  within  Strathclyde  nothing  is  known,  although  archaeo- 
logical evidence  at  Govan,  and  notably  the  hog-back  stones  attest 
to  the  existence  of  a vigorous  religious  institution  at  this  site  in 
the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.11  Whether  Govan,  Glasgow 
or  any  other  site,  such  as  the  church  of  Hoddam  in  Dumfriesshire, 
which  is  a well-attested  religious  centre  with  both  archaeological 
and  traditional  links  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow,  acted  as  an 
episcopal  centre  during  this  period,  cannot  be  ascertained.12  But 
the  possibility  of  a revived  territorial  diocese  of  Strathclyde  and 
Cumbria  is  less  than  a remote  possibility,  and  one  to  which  the 
Glasgow  Inquest  of  c.  1116  which  reveals  a large  number  of 
possessions  anciently  associated  with  what  must  have  been  the 
revived  see,  again  conclusively  points.13  Moreover,  as  at  Whit- 
horn, the  first  recorded  bishops  of  Glasgow,  Magnus,  John  and 
Michael  who  appear  from  the  mid-eleventh  to  the  early  twelfth 
century  are  evidently  nominees  of  York  based  upon  “English 
Cumbria”  that  is  the  lands  south  of  the  Solway.  These  bishops 
appear  to  be  making  a determined  bid  to  exercise  authority 
throughout  the  whole  ancient  province  of  Cumbria,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Solway  in  the  apparent  bounds  of  the  revived,  but 
at  that  time  apparently  episcopally  vacant,  diocese.14 

As  is  not  unexpected,  the  revival  of  episcopacy  after  the 
decision  at  Whitby  is  closely  connected  with  the  areas  in  which 
episcopal  authority  had  previously  been  exercised,  but  there  is 
also  some  indication  of  increased  episcopal  authority  being  asserted 
even  before  Whitby  in  monasteries  which  had  been  solely 
Columban  foundations.  Thus  at  Kingarth  in  Bute,  bishops  briefly 
appear  in  660  and  689.  These  subsequently  disappear  from  record 
to  be  followed  briefly  by  a number  of  abbots  the  deaths  of  two 
of  whom  are  noted  in  737  and  790.  Thereafter,  as  a result  of 
apparently  growing  Norse  pressure  in  the  area,  Kingarth  effectively 
disappears  as  a religious  centre.15 

In  the  area  south  of  the  Forth-Clyde  line,  the  indications  appear 
to  be,  however,  that  some  form  of  episcopal  structure  functioned 
intermittently  although  there  is  an  ill-attested  succession  of  bishops 
and  possibly  very  long  vacancies  at  Whithorn  and  Glasgow.18  On 
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the  east  coast,  however,  the  episcopal  oversight  exercised  from 
England,  which  sought  at  times  to  extend  to  Whithorn  and  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow  must  have  influenced  this  area  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conformity  with  the  English  Church.  This  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  turning  from  the  sparsity  of  evidence  in  support  of  a 
revived  episcopally  based  church  to  the  facts  which  can  be  led  to 
support  the  view  that  the  church  in  this  region,  of  which  large 
parts  in  any  case  were  politically  and  ecclesiastically  subject  to 
Northumbria  until  the  late  tenth  century,  corresponded  closely  to 
the  church  in  Northern  England. 

An  examination  of  other  known  religious  institutions  underlines 
the  point.  It  is  evident  that  Kirkcudbright  with  its  church  dedicated 
to  St  Cuthbert  approximated  in  organisation  to  an  English 
minster,  the  scollojthes  or  scholars  of  a religious  community  who 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  church  appearing  as  late  as  1164.17 
Further  east  in  Annandale,  the  archaeological  evidence  appears 
not  only  to  suggest  that  the  churches  of  Applegarth  and  Hoddam 
belonged  initially  to  the  period  of  the  mission  from  Iona,  but  also 
that  by  c.  800  they  had  close  connections  with  Anglian  minsters.18 
Elsewhere,  the  church  of  Stobo,  which  may  have  been  an  early 
episcopal  centre,  with  its  wide  district  and  associated  chapels  has 
the  physical  characteristics  of  such  an  institution.  So  too  Old  'Rox- 
burgh with  its  chapels  and  associated  parochia  and  Jedburgh  with 
its  large  parish  and  dependent  chapels:  Govan  and  Inchinnan, 
with  their  early  Christian  stones,  must  also  possess  considerable 
claim  to  such  a status  as  might  also  the  churches  of  Kilwinning  and 
Melrose,  both  of  which  appear  on  record  at  an  early  date.19 

The  exact  status  of  some  of  these  churches  may  be  question- 
able, but  it  appears  certain  that  the  church  south  of  the  Forth- 
Clyde  line  was  not  monastic  in  organisation.  Further  proof  of  this 
is  provided  by  evidence  indicating  that  the  process  of  founding 
local  churches  served  by  secular  clergy  was  under  way  in  this  area 
during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century.  Once  more  the  Glasgow 
Inquest  testifies  to  the  existence  in  that  period  to  churches  at 
Morebattle,  Peebles  and  Traquair  all  which  were  endowed  with 
a ploughgate  of  land  for  the  sustenance  of  their  curates.  The 
church  of  Ednam  in  Berwickshire  founded  c.  1105  by  Thor  Longus 
equally  illustrates  a process  which  was  becoming  increasingly 
common  about  this  date,  that  of  founding  a church  within  an  area 
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previously  served  by  the  clergy  of  a corporate  institution  which  in 
turn  declined  in  status  as  smaller  units  were  thus  established.20 

This,  however,  was  a piecemeal  development  and  only  in  the 
reign  of  David  I (l1124-53)  did  the  erection  of  a local  church 
become  a matter  of  deliberate  policy.  An  assize  of  David  which 
made  compulsory  the  exaction  of  tithe  from  the  lands  served  by 
such  a church  carried  this  one  stage  further,  and  had  the  effect  of 
creating,  territorially  and  legally  the  parochial  unit.  This  whole 
progression  towards  a fully  diocesan  church  with  its  smaller 
parochial  units  was  thus  carried  out  by  an  evolutionary  process, 
paralleled  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  this  respect  the  area 
south  of  the  Forth-'Clyde  line  from  the  seventh  century  onwards 
shows  a marked  affinity  with  the  developments  within  the  Church 
Universal  rather  than  retaining  any  vestiges,  even  linguistic,  of 
the  earlier  Celtic  or  Columban  Church.21 

The  validity  of  these  conclusions  is,  however,  more  question- 
able in  the  area  north  of  the  Forth-'Clyde  line.  If  the  history  of  the 
Church  south  of  that  line  in  the  post-Columban  period  has  been 
largely  neglected,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  area  north  of  that 
divide.  Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the  Church  in  this 
region,  but  only  too  often  with  preconceived  notions  and  seldom 
with  a width  of  insight  which  looked  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
fines of  the  area,  other  than  to  Ireland  and  seldom  to  the  con- 
tiguous area  to  the  south,  far  less  to  England  and  the  Continent. 

In  the  north,  as  in  the  south,  the  decision  reached  at  Whitby 
was  important  in  determining  the  future  development  of  the 
Church.  The  Anglian  infiltration  into  Pictland  after  663  possibly 
ensured  that  Roman  usage  would  be  accepted  in  parts  of  that 
kingdom,  and  even  the  political  victory  of  the  Piets  at  Nectans- 
mere  failed  to  halt  this  advance.  Indeed,  even  before  the  Piets 
formally  accepted  Roman  usage,  Adomnan,  abbot  of  Iona,  had 
done  so  in  690,  and  most  other  communities,  with  the  exception 
of  Iona  itself,  apparently  followed  his  lead.  This  decision  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  king  of  the  Piets,  Nechtan,  who  in  c.  710 
accepted  the  Roman  Easter  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  the 
patronage  of  St  Peter.  Some  of  the  Columban  clergy  proved 
intractable,  however,  and  in  717.  a year  after  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  Iona  had  accepted  Roman  usage,  these  dissentients 
were  expelled  across  the  ridge  of  Druimalban.  A final  capitulation 
at  Iona  followed  and  the  remaining  intransigent  monks  appear  to 
have  retired  to  Ireland.22 

Such  changes  should  naturally  have  been  followed  by  a move 
towards  the  diocesan  episcopacy  which  characterised  a church  in 
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the  Roman  obedience  elsewhere,  and  certainly  in  Pictland,  in  the 
years  immediately  following  this  acceptance  of  Roman  usage,  such 
a trend  is  evident.  An  episcopal  centre,  which  was  probably  post- 
Columban  in  origin,  may  have  appeared  at  Abernethy  by  the 
early  eighth  century  and  here  according  to  uncorroborated 
evidence  in  the  Scotichronicon  “three  elections  of  bishops  were 
made  when  there  was  only  one  bishop  in  Pictland.”23  If  this  state- 
ment refers  to  the  making  of  new  bishops  for  other  parts  of  the 
Pictish  domain,  this  points  inexorably  to  such  a development. 
Moreover,  if  the  bishops  of  Abernethy  fail  to  appear  in  con- 
temporary sources,  there  is,  however,  evidence  of  a continuing 
religious  community  of  Culdees  who  c.  1100  were  apparently 
sharing  the  house  with  ordinary  clerics  and  one  or  other  of  these 
groups  may  have  had  their  genesis  as  the  familia  of  these  early 
bishops.24  The  areas  to  which  these  new  bishops  were  appointed  is 
not  clear,  although  Ross,  with  its  centre  at  Rosemarkie  and  its 
dedication  to  St  Peter,  has  at  least  a legendary  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  them.25  Moreover,  the  appearance  of  a Pictish  bishop — 
Fergustus  — at  a council  in  Rome  in  721  appears  to  point  to 
similar  conclusion  that  a regional  episcopate  was  beginning  to 
emerge  at  this  point  in  time.26  Such  bishops  have  sometimes  been 
called  “tribal”  but  this  term  is  questionable.  The  bishop’s  sphere 
of  influence  was  probably  limited  by  practical  considerations, 
some  geographical,  some  social  and  others  possibly  political,  and 
the  term  regional  bishop  is  preferable. 

As  to  the  actual  disappearance  of  these  bishops  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  the  union  of  the  Piets  and  the  Scots  in  843  x 850 
contributed  to  this.  Indeed  it  has  been  argued  that,  while  it  is  hard 
to  determine  how  far  the  apparent  domination  of  the  Scottish 
element  in  the  united  kingdom  was  reflected  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Columban  clergy  to  central  and  eastern  Scotland,  the  indica- 
tions  are  that  communication  with  Ireland  became  again  closer 
and  that  there  was  a certain  reaction  towards  the  earlier’, 
Columban  tradition,  reflected  in  ecclesiastical  organisation  to 
the  extent  that  the  development  towards  a normal  diocesan 
organisation  was  checked  and  there  was  a reversion  to  a system 
based  on  the  monasteries.27 


This  statement  may  be  questioned,  however.  The  Columban 
monks  who  had  resisted  Roman  usage  had  been  ousted  from 
Iona  and  had  returned  to  Ireland  over  a century  before,  and 
secondly,  the  links  with  Ireland,  far  from  becoming  closer  at  this 
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juncture,  actually  became  more  tenuous  as  the  Norse  raids  became 
more  intense.  That  this  difficulty  was  a very  real  one  can  be  seen 
in  the  removal  in  849  of  some  of  Columba’s  relics  to  Kells  while 
the  remainder  were  allocated  to  Dunkeld — a physical  recognition 
of  the  separation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  at  this  date.28  Views  on 
the  type  of  church  founded  at  Dunkeld  by  Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin, 
king  of  Scots,  have  varied  and  hinge  on  the  interpretation  of  an 
entry  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  that  in  865  Tuathal,  son  of  Artgus, 
abbot  and  primepscop  of  Fortriu,  died.29  It  has  been  argued  that 
this  refers  to  the  first  bishop  in  time  and  that  the  abbot  of  an 
existing  Columban  monastery  had  become  first  bishop.  However, 
it  is  evident  that  the  term  primepscop  is  to  be  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  a chief  bishop.30  This  bishop,  therefore,  should  be  regarded 
as  first  in  rank,  that  is  a head  bishop,  a term  which  in  turn  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  bishops  existed  elsewhere.  But  was  he 
an  abbot-bishop — a term  which  would  suggest  that  a “Columban 
reaction”  was  evident  in  central  Scotland? 

On  this  question  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  suggest  all 
Irish  influence  was  removed  from  central  Scotland.  The  prevalence 
of  the  Gaelic  term  “Annat”  which  denotes  an  early  church  site 
and  the  two  round  towers  of  Irish  design  at  Abernethy  and  Brechin 
prove  this  point.31  Nevertheless,  the  retention  of  terminology, 
which  extends  to  the  description  of  the  churchmen  themselves — 
Celi  De — is  hardly  surprising  in  a Gaelic-speaking  area,  and  the 
round  towers  of  Irish  design  can  be  equally  matched  by  churches 
such  as  Restennet  which  show  early  Anglo-Saxon  influences.32  If 
in  a few  instances  the  nomenclature  of  the  former  Columban 
church  organisation  was  retained,  in  all  but  two  instances — Iona 
and  Turriff,  the  reality  of  the  situation  appears  to  have  changed.33 
Increasingly,  it  would  seem  that  the  office  of  abbot,  the  title  to 
which  may  have  been  retained  as  a legal  title  to  the  old  monastic 
possessions,  became  subordinate  to  the  exercise  of  episcopal 
functions.  If  this  thesis  is  accepted  then  Myln’s  statement  in  his 
sixteenth-century  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld  that  the  first 
bishop  was  for  some  time  abbot  of  the  monastery  does  make 
sense.34  The  bishop  was  no  longer  an  abbot  in  a monastic  sense, 
he  was  a titular,  and  equally  the  institution  over  which  he 
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nominally  ruled  had  possibly  no  monks.  With  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  a thirteenth-century  reference  to  “scolloci”  at  Dunkeld, 
there  is  certainly  no  indication  of  anything  resembling  a monastic 
community.35  Nevertheless  a bishop  must  have  clergy.  He  could 
not  operate  in  a vacuum;  he  must  have  his  clerks  or  familia,  and 
these  are  more  likely  to  have  been  non-monastic.  It  is  therefore  not 
without  significance  that  at  this  very  time  a new  group  of  clergy — 
the  Celi  De  or  Culdees  appear  in  Scotland  and  are  associated  by 
Myln,  who  had  access  to  records  now  lost,  with  the  see  of 
Dunkeld.30 

This  immediately  brings  forth  the  issue  which  has  been  debated 
many  times,  who  were  the  Culdees?  Ireland  has  always  been  seen 
as  a logical  starting  point  for  such  an  investigation  in  the  past, 
although  apart  from  nomenclature  no  definite  correlation  between 
Scottish  and  Irish  Culdees  exists.  In  Ireland  the  origin  of  the 
Culdee  movement  has  been  attributed  to  the  rule  of  Tallaght 
which  was  formulated  by  Mael  Ruain  who  died  in  840.  A late 
development  in  the  Irish  monastic  tradition  then  was  an  attempt 
to  create  an  elite  of  monks  who  would  strictly  observe  their  rule, 
and  frequently  lead  a separate  and  austere  life  of  their  own  as 
anchorites.3'  These  Celi  De  (or  clients  of  God)  always  constituted 
an  elite  minority  even  in  Ireland,  and  even  the  general  preponder- 
ance of  their  supposed  counterparts  in  Scotland  raises  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  term  in  Scotland  was  ever  anything  more  than  a 
general  descriptive  one  used  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  areas  to 
describe  a church  man.  In  this  respect  there  are  certainly  parallels 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England  for  a fairly  similar  description 
to  be  applied  to  canonici  who  were  certainly  not  religious 
anchorites.38  If,  however,  this  suggestion  is  found  too  startling  or 
hypothetical  it  is  clear  that  even  in  Ireland  few  Culdee  communities 
maintained  their  initial  fervour  and  many  quickly  became  akin  to 
groups  of  secular  clerks  living  in  a community  (a  muintir).39 

• i?n  eidier  counfi  therefore,  the  idea  of  a bishop  of  Dunkeld 
with  a group  of  non-monastic  clerks  as  his  familia,  far  from  being 
outwith  the  bounds  of  probability  'becomes  increasingly  likely. 
Moreover  if  the  title  of  abbot  constitutes  a difficulty,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case  by  the  eleventh  century 
when  secular  abbots  as  distinct  from  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld 

™s  dv*dence  no*  oldy  disproves  the  untenable 
thesis  ^ that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  abbot  became  the  first 
bishop  , but  also  presents  additional  evidence  that  the  bishop  was 
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not  an  abbot-bishop  in  any  monastic  sense.41  Rather  it  appears 
that,  through  long  vacancies  in  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  the  abbacy  of 
Dunkeld  fell  into  lay  hands  and  in  this  manner  the  original 
monastic  lands  were  secularised.  They  were  then  lost  to  the  bishops 
whose  title  of  abbot  was  thus  divorced  from  them  as  they  no 
longer  held  these  lands.  These  instead  were  held  by  a layman,  who 
in  turn  used  the  nomenclature  “abbot”  as  title  to  these  lands  as 
the  bishop  in  turn  had  done  before. 

At  Brechin  much  the  same  appears  to  have  occurred  for,  while 
there  is  no  early  evidence,  here  too  a list  of  twelfth-century  lay 
abbots  can  be  placed  alongside  that  of  the  early  bishops.  Here 
too  what  may  have  been  an  older  Columban  monastery  had 
become  secularised.  Again  there  is  no  indication  of  monks  but 
there  is  a community  of  Celi  De  apparently  associated  with  the 
bishops  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  who,  simply  by 
change  of  name,  became  canons  of  the  cathedral  in  the  mid- 
thirteenth century.42 

(Likewise  at  St  Andrews  or  Kilrimont  an  early  monastic  site 
appears  to  have  existed,  although  no  abbot  appears  on  record  until 
747.  The  nature  of  the  community  is  uncertain,  but  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Scots  (900-c.  943),  abdicated  to  become  abbot  of  the 
Celi  De  by  which  time  Kilrimont  had  succeeded  Dunkeld  as  the 
administrative  centre  of  the  early  church.  Whether  this  marked 
the  laicisation  of  the  office  of  abbot  is  uncertain,  but  this  had 
occurred  before  1180  x 86,  when  the  only  other  known  holder  is 
recorded.43  On  the  other  hand,  a succession  of  bishops  associated 
with  Kilrimont,  bearing  such  titles  as  “bishop  of  the  Scots”  or 
“bishop  of  Scotland”  apparently  begins  in  the  tenth  century. 
Although  these  titles  are  exactly  equivalent  to  similar  titles  borne 
by  bishops  resident  in  the  monastery  at  Armagh,  the  administra- 
tive centre  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  neither  of  the  two  groups  of 
clergy  who  are  identifiable  by  the  twelfth  century  appears  to  have 
functioned  at  St  Andrews  as  an  integrated  monastic  community.44 
Both  groups  of  clergy  served  the  bishop’s  cathedral  (i.e.  the  modern 
St  Rule’s  church).  Nevertheless  no  regular  service  was  provided 
at  the  high  altar  in  1124  though  its  revenues  were  divided  into 
seven  portions,  five  of  which  supported  “parsonages”  held  by 
married  clergy  (personae)  who  did  not  lead  a communal  life,  and 
whose  only  duties  lay  in  providing  hospitality  to  pilgrims  and 
strangers.45  The  community  of  Celi  De,  who  numbered  13,  c.  1144. 
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held  their  prebends  hereditarily  and  though  they  had  no  rights 
connected  with  the  church  of  St  Andrew  at  this  date,  and  cele- 
brated their  offices  at  a side  altar  of  that  church,  their  position 
may  be  compared  with  the  Celi  De  at  Armagh  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  choral  and  other  services  in  that  cathedral.  " What- 
ever their  origin,  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  relationship 
of  the  Culdees  at  St  Andrews  to  the  early  bishops  there  was 
similar  to  that  at  'Brechin  and  Dunkeld,  and  from  this  may  stem 
their  later  claim  to  have  some  voice  in  the  election  of  bishops  of 
St  Andrews. 

If  these  arguments  are  correct,  the  evolution  of  a regional 
episcopate  at  Dunkeld,  Brechin  or  St  Andrews  about  710  was 
much  more  normal  than  has  been  previously  allowed  and  certainly 
should  not  be  considered  as  monastic  in  character.  At  Dunblane 
the  development  may  have  been  similar,  for  there  too  there 
was  a Culdee  tradition  and  the  early  history  of  Dunblane  is  closely 
tied  to  that  of  Muthill,  which  continued  to  house  a Culdee  com- 
munity in  the  twelfth  century.47  'Ross,  with  its  tradition  of  Cuiritan 
bishop  and  abbot  of  Rosemarkie,  has  strong  parallels  to  the 
situation  at  Dunkeld,  and  at  Aberdeen  the  tradition  which  asso- 
ciates the  earliest  bishops  (named  Bean,  Denortius  and  Cormac) 
with  Mortlach  rather  than  with  Aberdeen  may  have  some  sub- 
stance. Certainly  the  presence  there  of  a monasterium  with  five 
associated  churches,  which  is  attested  by  a papal  bull  of  1157, 
suggests  the  existence  of  a minster  type  institution  with  a body  of 
priests  acting  as  a bishop’s  familia  and  serving  the  subsidiary 
churches.48 

If,  however,  an  episcopal  parochia  became  the  normal  area  of 
ecclesiastical  influence,  that  is  not  to  say  that  such  an  area  was 
necessarily  a coherent  one.  Nor  was  it  necessary  it  should  be  one 
until  the  statutory  payment  of  teinds  regularised  the  situation  and 
stabilised  the  boundaries,  not  only  of  smaller  parochial  units,  but 
also  those  of  the  dioceses  which  contained  them.  In  some  areas, 
ancient  boundaries,  such  as  the  lordship  of  Galloway,  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde  or  the  mormaerships  of  Moray  and  Ross,  or,  out- 
with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  king- 
ship  of  the  Isles,  did  give  stability.  But  where  this  was  lacking, 
and  this  was  particularly  so  in  central  Scotland,  then  the  diocesan 
boundaries  intermingled  with  one  another  as  in  Dunkeld,  St 
Andrews,  Brechin  and  Dunblane.  This  was  not,  however,  unique 
to  Scotland.  The  diocese  of  Canterbury  possessed  detached 
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portions,  and  on  the  Continent,  several  dioceses  including  the 
French  diocese  of  Dol  exhibit  similar  features,  which  were  the 
result  of  clerks  serving  churches  detached  from  their  diocesan 
centre  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  remained  accountable.19 

Not  all  ministrations  were  provided  from  diocesan  centres, 
however,  and  the  area  north  of  the  Forth-Clyde  line  demonstrates 
close  similarities  in  this  respect  to  the  pattern  established  in  the 
south.  Here  too,  communities  of  secular  priests,  frequently  but  not 
invariably  called  Culdees,  are  found  serving  from  their  houses  con- 
siderable areas  which  were  deemed  to  be  their  parochia.  The 
existence  of  such  communities  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies is  well  attested,  but  their  genesis  is  much  more  speculative. 
Some  may  have  been  the  heirs  of  older  Columban  monasteries, 
whose  clergy  relaxed  their  rule  in  the  centuries  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Columban  system,  but  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Most  Columban  monasteries 
either  disappeared  from  record,  as  at  Applecross  and  Lismore,  or 
became  secularised,  and  are  only  known  either  by  their  posses- 
sions, or  by  the  continuance  of  a lay  abbot.  Amongst  those  claimed 
as  foundations  on  the  strength  of  their  possessions  alone  can  be 
placed  Kinghom,  Kirkmichael  in  Strathardle,  Madderty,  Melginch, 
Old  Montrose  and  Rossie.50  However,  great  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  accepting  these  as  such,  for  while  the  description 
abthen  or  abthania,  which  pertains  to  each  of  these,  is  to  be 
equated  with  land  held  by  an  abbot,  the  office  holder  in  question 
may  have  been  the  head  of  religious  community  situated  elsewhere. 
The  existence  of  a lay  abbot  at  Arbirlot,  Falkirk,  Glendochart  and 
Kilspindie,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  attests  to  the  previous 
existence  of  a religious  house,  but  one  of  which  the  community 
had  disappeared  before  the  thirteenth  century.51 

Of  the  lesser  communities  which  are  more  clearly  identifiable 
as  religious  centres  in  the  period  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries,  but  whose  existence  in  the  Columban  period  must  remain 
uncertain,  some  such  as  Restennet  with  its  associated  chapels  of 
Forfar  and  Dunninald,  which  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  appear  to 
have  been  new  foundations  following  the  expulsion  of , the 
Columban  clergy.52  Most,  however,  can  only  be  classified  as  Culdee 
and  non-Culdee.  Of  the  latter,  Clova  in  Aberdeenshire,  Deer  with 
its  “canonici”  in  the  twelfth  century  and  Methven  with  a similar 
group  of  clerks  are  most  readily  identifiable  with  the  minsters  of 
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the  south,  although  Deer,  which  has  strong  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a Columban  foundation,  may  have  retained  some  of  its  monastic 
characteristics.63  Claims  for  consideration  in  respect  of  a similar 
status  can  be  entered  for  Arbuthnot  in  Kincardineshire  and  Kinkell 
in  Aberdeenshire.54  Of  the  Culdee  churches  two  significant  group- 
ings can  be  assessed,  one,  in  which  the  communities  of  Culdees 
bear  the  hall-mark  of  communities  of  secular  priests,  is  mainly 
and  significantly  at  the  episcopal  centres  of  St  Andrews,  Brechin 
and  Dunkeld  or  older  episcopal  centres  such  as  Abernethy  and 
Muthill,  and  the  other,  those  which  by  their  location  appear  to  be 
of  a more  eremitical  nature,  such  as  those  at  Inchaffray,  at  which 
the  community  is  not  specifically  called  Culdees  but  brethren,  and 
at  Loch  Leven.55  However,  such  a distinction  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  a monastic  organisation  as  such,  as  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  little  difference  was  made  either  in 
terminology  or  in  practice  between  minsters  of  clerks,  frequently 
referred  to  as  canonici,  who  might  hold  private  property  and 
occupy  separate  residences,  and  those  composed  of  ascetics,  who 
lived  a full  communal  life  under  a rule  which  foreshadowed  that 
of  canons  regular,  were  sometimes  called  monachi  and  might  or 
might  not  be  clerks.50  In  this  respect  the  donation  of  churches  to 
Loch  Leven  in  the  mid-eleventh  century  points  to  the  provision  of 
service  by  members  of  a monastic-type  institution  who  must  have 
been  clerks.67  Significantly  both  Loch  Leven  and  Inchaffray  became 
houses  of  canons  regular. 

In  the  nature  of  the  evidence  the  remaining  Culdee  com- 
munities cannot  be  assigned  with  any  certainty  to  one  category  or 
another.  Monifieth  is  an  enigma  and  in  Aberdeenshire,  although 
Monymusk  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  and  one  of  the  best 
documented  of  these  houses,  the  nature  of  the  original  founda- 
tion must  remain  in  question.58  The  process  of  converting  the 
Culdees  into  canons-regular  was  lengthy,  and  many  doubts  were 
expressed  about  their  status.  In  1211  they  were  forbidden  to  adopt 
“the  life  or  order  of  monks  or  canons  regular”  without  the  bishop’s 
consent.  The  presumption  must  be,  however,  that  the  Culdees  of 


5S  Aberdeen  Registrum,  vol.  i,  pp.  6,  85;  Lawrie,  Early  Charters,  nos.  i, 
ccxxiii,  Lindores  Chartulary,  no.  xlviii. 

84  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  vol.  v,  pp.  62-66;  Aberdeen  Registrum, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  253. 

51  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses  Scotland,  pp.  190-1;  Charters 
relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffrey  (Scottish  History  Society,  1908), 
nos.  vii,  ix,  Lawrie,  Charters,  nos.  v-viii. 

86  J.  C.  Dickinson,  The  Origins  of  the  Austin  Canons  (London,  1950), 

pp.  12-14,  241-3;  Deanesly,  “Early  English  and  Gallic  Ministers”, 
pp.  36-7. 

87  St  Andrews  Liber,  pp.  116-117,  175. 

88  Arbroath  Liber,  vol.  i,  pp.  82,  115;  W.  D.  Simpson,  Augustinian 

Priory  and  Parish  Church  of  Monymusk  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antia.  Scot 
vol.  lix  (1925),  pp.  40-44. 
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Monymusk  were  at  least  clerks  who  could  minister  to  the  people 
in  the  district  around  their  monastery  or  “minster”.51' 

It  is,  however,  in  Aberdeenshire  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Iona,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  old  Columban-type  monastery  is 
found  at  Turriff,  where  in  1131  x 32  an  abbot  and  a lector  (fer - 
leginri)  who  was  head  of  a monastic  school,  appear  on  record.00 
The  evidence  is,  however,  indeterminate,  and  only  at  Iona  is  there 
any  clear  indication  of  a monastic  community  with  a Culdee  com- 
munity situated  alongside  it.  This  is  very  much  in  the  Irish  tradi- 
tion in  which  the  Culdee  elite  were  often  to  be  found  in  the  midst 
of  a larger  community  who  respected  Celi  De,  but  did  not  share 
their  devotions  and  austerities,  and  by  a later  stage  this  larger 
community  may  indeed  have  ceased  to  be  regular  monks.01 

If  the  typical  ecclesiastical  organisation  north  of  the  Forth- 
Clyde  line  was  based  upon  institutions  some  of  which  were 
episcopally  orientated  and  others  more  akin  to  the  minster  type 
foundations  of  the  south,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  founda- 
tion of  subsidiary  local  churches,  which  characterises  develop- 
ment in  that  area,  would  also  be  paralleled  in  the  north.  This  was 
evidently  the  case,  as  the  churches  of  Auchterderran,  Markinch 
and  Scoonie  were  granted  to  the  Culdees  of  Toch  Leven  in  the 
mid-eleventh  century,  and  the  Culdees  of  St  Andrews  were 
responsible  for  the  cure  of  souls  there.62  Mortlach  had  no  less 
than  five  subsidiary  churches  associated  with  it.03  Service  must 
have  been  provided  for  these  churches,  and  it  would  seem  that 
either  the  clerks  themselves,  or  clerks  delegated  by  them,  served 
such  local  churches.  In  time,  however,  founders  of  churches  may 
have  arranged  for  their  service  by  the  personal  employment  of  a 
priest,  and,  as  they  did  so,  the  extended  parochia  of  central 
institutions  became  as  circumscribed  as  those  in  the  south. 

The  general  pattern  which  emerges  from  the  available  evidence 
north  and  south  of  the  Forth-Clyde  line  is  therefore,  with  a few 
marked  exceptions,  remarkably  consistent.  The  example  of  the 
English  Church  as  much  as  that  of  the  Irish  Church  may  have 
been  a dominant  factor  in  determining  ecclesiastical  development 
after  the  eighth  century.  The  situation  in  Scotland  during  the  period 
from  that  century  to  the  eleventh  century  certainly  presents  too 
close  a parallel  to  the  situation  in  England  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  for  any  other  conclusion  to  be  reached.  In  England 
before  950  there  was  a tendency  for  existing  monasteries  to  degrade 
into  groups  of  clerks  with  little  common  life — it  was  the  lowest 

60  St  Andrews  Liber,  pp.  370-2. 

60  K.  Jackson,  Gaelic  Notes  in  the  book  of  Deer  (Cambridge,  1972),  pp. 
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other  early  foundations  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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03  Aberdeen  Registrum,  vol.  i,  pp.  6,  85. 
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terms  to  which  the  monastic  idea  could  be  reduced — the  familia  or 
as  it  was  later  called  the  college  of  clerks.04  In  Scotland  a similar 
process  apparently  occurred  either  in  terms  of  new  institutions 
founded  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  or  through  a 
change  in  existing  Colum'ban  monasteries.  In  England,  however,  a 
regrouping  took  place  after  950  and  such  communities  reorganised 
either  as  Benedictine  monks,  as  canons  under  the  Augustinian  rule 
or  (at  cathedrals)  as  an  efficient  chapter.  A few,  however,  remained 
in  existence  as  colleges.05 

Setting  aside  the  question  as  to  which  Scottish  foundations 
began  as  Columban  monasteries  and  which  were  founded  as  colleges 
of  clerks,  there  occurs  in  pre-twelfth-century  Scotland  a group  of 
institutions  served  by  clerks  who  regroup  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  England.  Augustinians  appear  at  Abernethy,  Mony- 
musk,  Inchaffray,  Loch  Leven  and  Restennet.  Cathedral  chapters 
appear  at  Brechin  and  Dunkeld  with  a parallel  development  at 
Muthill  for  the  diocese  of  Dunblane  where,  however,  something 
went  amiss.  Only  one  college,  however,  survived  that  at  St  Andrews 
which  later  became  the  church  of  St  Mary  on  the  Rock.00 


In  conclusion  it  would  appear  that  the  church  throughout  Scot- 
land from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century  presented  a fairly 
unified  appearance.  Although  lagging  behind  developments  in  other 
countries,  the  church  in  Scotland  was  consistently  moving  towards 
a territorial  diocesan  system  from  the  eighth  century  onwards 
and  churches  were  being  built  within  their  bounds  before  the 
eleventh  century.  Monastic  communities  survived  at  best  in  a few 
isolated  centres  of  which  Iona  alone  presents  sufficient  evidence 
of  a community  to  justify  a firm  conclusion  about  its  status.  Indeed 
it  would  seem  that  Iona  was  not  only  the  first  Irish  monastery  to 
be  founded  in  Scotland,  but  was  one  of  the  few  to  survive  the 
organisational  changes  of  the  eighth  century  and  retain  its  links 
with  Ireland.  Elsewhere,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Turriff  the 
so-called  monasteries  approximated  more  closely  to  minsters  in 
their  organisation  than  to  communities  following  a monastic  rule, 
lhis  church  was  close  to  the  mainstream  of  European  develop- 
ment as  the  presence  of  some  of  its  bishops  in  Rome  in  the  eighth 
century  and  the  visit  of  Macbeth  to  that  city  in  the  early  eleventh 
century  attest.  Such  a church  which  also  had  Latin  as  the  language 

fij  C!£  hardl 'I  5e  described  as  Celtic  when  one  of  Is 

few  claims  to  be  regarded  as  such  is  the  day  to  day  language 
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spoken  by  some  of  its  priests.  The  idea  of  a separatist  Celtic  church 
cannot  be  maintained  and  with  the  removal  of  this  barrier  the 
fuller  integration  of  the  Scottish  Church  into  the  framework  of  the 
Church  Universal  can  be  seen  not  as  a violent  break  with  the  past 
but  the  natural  consummation  of  an  extended  evolutionary 
process. 
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